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Miſs NOSSITER. 


Mapam, 
0 U muſt not be ſurprized to find 
yourſelf addreſſed in Public, by 
an unknown Hand. This Pri- 
vilege, which every one may now 
| claim, is one of the Inconvenien- 
cies attending that Station of Life, into which 


you have ſo boldly adventured. But perhaps 


you will be leſs alarmed, tho' not leſs ſur- 
prized, when I tell you, that I am an old 
Fellow, who unhappily had formed my 
Taſte for critical Affairs, at a Time, when 


the greateſt Set of Men, who perhaps ever 


adorned any Age, were alive and flouriſhed 
in this Nation. | 
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From ſome Prejudices (as I have heard 
them called) contracted in my Youth, I have 
been thought very particular, nay, by ſome, 
very obſtinate, in my Opinion of our theatrical 
Performances. I cou'd never bear ſome of 
the moſt applauded Players of theſe Times. 
It was in vain I argued, that a cold, dead 
Sameneſs of Action, a tedious Monotony of 
Voice, tho' ever ſo melodious, were oppo- 
ſite to Nature, and therefore wrong, or, at 
beſt, infipid. In ſpight of all I could offer, 
Whining, attended with a continual, unva- 
ried Swinging of the Head, paſſed for Love, 
or Grief, as the Occaſion required; Baw!- 
ing, for Diſtraction or Rage; and little Jerks 
of the Body and Hands, like the Motions of 
a Clock-work Machine, were miſtaken for 
Eaſe, for Grace, and Dignity of Geſture. In 
thort, I forfeited all Reputation for Judgment 
among my Acquaintance, and paſſed for an 
old, queer Fellow, that having loſt my 
Reliſh for the Enjoyments of the preſent 
Age, was continually, in Oppoſition to them, 
extolling the Performances of former Times. 
J was forced to acquieſce and retire in Si- 
lence. Fhe new Method had prevailed; 
and every young Proficient, eſpecially of 
your Sex, ſet forward in that Path. And 
indeed the great Error, to which we may 
aſcribe moſt of the Miſcarriages upon the 
Stage, is, that our young Players, inſtead 
of copying boldly after Nature, fall to mi- 
| 3 micking 


131 
micking one another, and conſequently de- 
generate; every Remove from Nature grow- 
ing more and more inſipid, or abſurd. But, 
as none cou'd ever ſucceed in the Stile, I 
have been deſeribing, ſave the original In- 
ventor, it was to me, a kind of Proof, that 
the Manner muſt be wrong; and that no- 
thing, but the long Poſſeſſion of the Opi- 
nion and Favour of the Town, cou'd ſup- 
port, even one Performer of that Stamp, in 
any Degree of Reputation. Add to this the 
fortunate Circumſtance of having nothing 


tolerable appearing againſt her for many 


Vears, to form any Degree of Competition; 
whence it came to paſs that the young Peo- 
ple of the preſent Age, judging only by 
Compariſon, thought that the beſt they had 
ſeen, was certainly the beſt that cou'd be; 
and were therefore ready to pronounce, that 
their preſent Favourite, not only excelled all 
who went before, but cou'd never be equal- 
led by any that ſhou'd come aſter. 

A Tenaciouſneſs of my old Opinion, and 


the Hopes of one Day ſeeing ſomething to 


confirm it, has led me for ſome Years paſt 
to the firſt Appearance of every new Per- 
former, that has attempted upon our Stage, 
I think, I have at length diſcovered, what I 
have been ſo long in queſt of; and I cannot 
let flip this Opportunity of endeavouring to 
convince ſome young Men, whoſe Judg- 
ments, in other Things, ſurpaſs their Years, 
B 2 that 
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that want of Merit in the Performers, and not 


Delicacy, I ſhall conclude my Addreſs to 


6 23 ITY 


[4] 


a Deficiency of Taſte or Appetite in me, was 
the genuine Cauſe of my Diſapprobation. 
And here, that I may not offend your 


you. What I have more to ſay ſhall be di- 
rected to the Public, whom I intend to cheat 
into an Attention, by taking Advantage of 
the Curioſity they will naturally have of ſee- 
ing what can be ſaid to you, ſo ſoon after 
your firſt: Appearance. Shou'd I write im- 
mediately to themſelves, perhaps, not a tenth 
of thoſe who now will read, at leaſt, thus 
far, in this Letter, would hens "2 ya the 
trouble to look deeper than the Te Page. 
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In entering into an Examination of Mis 
NossiTER's Merit, I ſhall purſue a very 
different Method from what -is commonly 
practiſed by the poor hackney Writers of the 
Times, who, for a paltry Pittance, are ſub- 
ject to the intolerable Slavery of flattering 
indiſcriminately, againſt their Conſcience, as 
the Avarice or Vanity of their arbitrary Pay- 
maſters ſhall direct. For what I ſhall ad- 
vance, I ſhall ſet down my Reaſons; and I 
deſire, that no Man will depend upon my Au- 
rity ; but that every Reader, who has the 
Liberty or Courage to think for himſelf, 
will firſt examine the Particulars of the In- 
ſtances, I ſhall produce, and then judge of 
them from Obſeryation and Nature. 
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That Miſs Noss1TER is young and hand- 


ſome, of a fine Stature and beautiful Perſon, 
expreſſive in her Looks, and graceful in her 
Deportment, younger Eyes than mine, I am 
ſure, will more readily diſcover. Theſe are 
Requiſites, but not the only ones, neceſſary 
to the Accompliſhment of the great 
Player : But my Deſign 1s, to take a more 
particular View of her Pretenſions to that 
Character. 

The Part of JuLIET is the happieſt cal- 9 
culated, of any I know, for a modeſt Profi- YN 
cient to launch forth in; as in the firſt Act þ | 
ſhe hath ſcarce any thing to ſay ; which af- {42 
fords her ſome Breathing-time to recover Fi. 
the Confuſion, into which her firſt Appear- | 

| ance, before ſo awful an Aſſembly, muſt 
naturally throw her. In the two Scenes, in 
which ſhe firſt appears, it is enough that ſhe 
looks young and innocent and pretty, which 
Miſs NossITER, at all Times, does, with- | 1 
out any Art of Simulation. Yet, even in 9 
theſe, ſhe beſpoke the Favour of the Au- Fl | 
dience. Her unaffected Fear, when ſhe NN 
came on, was felt by every Heart. So fine 11 
a Girl, in ſuch Diſtreſs, was an Object of Pew! 
real Pity ; and the Eyes of every one about . 411 28 
me, kept mine in Countenance, while they 164 
wept for her Confuſion. And indeed, it was. 11.8 
thought by many a very indiſcreet, if not an 1h 
ill- natured Action, in a ſuppoſed Rival, who 
cou'd not with well to her Undertaking, to 
| plant 
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161 
plant herſelf full againſt her, as if with an 
Intent by the ſuperior Force of her Effrontery, 
to ſtare away the little degree of Courage ſhe 
had left. But if this was a Fault, ſhe was 
ſufficiently puniſhed for it at every Applauſe, 
which was almoſt at every Line. The Eyes of 
the Audience were directed full at her, to | 
ſee how ſhe could bear it; and, with all the Wl ©* 
Command ſhe has over her Muſcles, ſhe was 
not able to conceal her Uneaſineſs. But the 
moſt aggravating Circumſtance was, ſhe had 
the Mortification of ſeeing that ſhe deſerved 


their loudeſt Acclamations. | 
There is one Circumſtance, though a 


trifle, in which Nature hath been very kind to wy 
Miſs Noss1TER, above all the other Actreſſes ” b 
upon the Stage; and that is, ſne hath ſo 15 | 
fine a natural Bloom, that ſhe is under no 5 


Neceſſity of wearing Paint. This I could 
ſoon diſcover ; for at her firſt coming on, ſhe 
grew pale as Cambrick, but, as ſhe reco- 
vered, her Colour returned, beyond what At 
Art could counterfeit. This is no ſmall « 
Aſſiſtance to her ſurpriſing Expreſſion; for 
I obſerved ſeveral Times afterwards, her 
Colour came and went as the Paſſion re- 0 

1 re; 
quired it. | 

The firſt of this young Lady's Excellen- 
cies confiſts in a Strength of Imagination 
beyond what is common; by the Force of 
which, ſhe abſolutely forgets herſelf, and 1s 


inſtantly tranſported into the Character ſhe | L 
boy repreſents, Exa 


(7] 
repreſents. The Effect this produces is, 
that ſhe not only feels the Paſſions where 
they are ſtrongly marked, but is alſo affected 
by every minate, inſtantaneous Change and 
Agitation of the Mind, and conſequently is 
enabled to accompany every Idea of the Au- 
thor, with ſome peculiar Tone, Look, and 
Action, which throws ſuch an entertaining 
Variety into the Character, that though we 
had ſeen it an hundred Times, yet, as ſhe 
performs it, it 1s abſolutely new. 

Another great Excellence of her's, pro- 
ceeding from the ſame Principle, is, that ſhe 
is never inattentive upon the Stage : She feels 
what others ſay, as much as what ſhe ſpeaks 
herſelf ; and often her Expreſſion, upon ſuch 
Occaſions, has been as much admired, as 
when others have ſtrained their Lungs, to 
extort injudicious Applauſe. 

But above all, ſhe ſurpriſed every one by 
the Elegance, the Grace, and the Juſtneſs of 
her Action. Her Attitudes, which are nu- 
merous and new, are all animated Pictures. 
It is aſtoniſhing to conceive how this young 
Creature could at one Step reach that maſ- 
terly Eaſe and Correctneſs of Deportment, 
which the moſt accompliſhed Performers, I 
have ever ſeen, could hardly arrive at, after 
many Years Practice and Experience. 

Thus far I thought neceſſary to premiſe 
in general, to avoid frequent Repetitions, as 
Examples of theſe ſeveral Beauties occur, 
almoſt in every Line of her acting. 
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It is not every one who has Leiſure or At- 
tention ſufficient to conſider theſe Matters, 
as minutely as I have done. Some People 
are often pleaſed with a Paſſage when they 
ſee it ated, yet they cannot tell why, but 
that they find it affects them; others, though 
they are pleaſed with more Reaſon, often 
forget, in a multiplicity of Beauties, the 
Things they moſt admired in the Repreſen- 
tation. The Deſign therefore of theſe Re- 
marks is to direct the Judgment of the one, 
and aſſiſt the Memory of the other, by point- 
ing out ſome of the moſt ſtriking Beauties 
in Miſs Noss1TER's Juliet; I mean ſuch as 
are quite new, and have been over-looked or 
neglected by other Performers. 
In the favourite Scene of the Balcony, in 
the ſecond Act, which contains perhaps the 
fineſt Introductory Love-Dialogue, that any 
Language can boaſt of, ſhe appears at the 
Window, not as if ſhe fat there only to take 
the Air; her Deportment is ſuch as Romeo 
deſcribes it ; 


She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothi , g. What of 
that? 
Her Eye diſcourſes. 


And fo indeed it does; for the Audience 
can diſcover, by her Looks and Geſture, the 
very Thoughts ſhe ſoon afterwards expreſſes. 


Her whole Carriage diſcovers an Uneaſineſs , 
| $@Uu}, 


[9] 


Soul, and then ſhe fighs, and with a pe- 
culiar Grace, as ſhe breathes out her Paſ- 
fon, leans upon her Hand with ſuch a na- 
tural Eaſe, that Rouxo's obſervation, 


See how ſhe leans her Cheek upon ber 
Hand, 


ſeems an extempore Remark, dictated im- 
mediately by her Action; whereas 1 have 
ſeen one do it ſo, that it was viſible the 
Action was intended becauſe ſhe foreknew 


Line. But theſe are Trifles. 


before ſhe gave us a Proof of her Under- 
ſtanding and Judgment in the Propriety of 
Speaking. We have been uſed to hear the 
following Paſſage marked in this Manner; 


What's in a Name? That which doe 
call a Roſe _ 


| By any other Name would ſmell as 
ſweet. 


So Romto would, were he not 
Roo called | 
Retain that dear Perfection, which he 

OWES, 


Without that Title. 


> this manner ot ſpeaking, if it conveys any 
1 Mean- 


that Romeo muſt neceſſarily ſpeak that 
She had not been long upon the Stage, 


Which is as much as to ſay, according to 
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10 
Meaning at all, that Roo would be a 
very agreeable Fellow, were he not called 
Romeo; that is, but that he is called 
RoMEo : But, ſince it happens, that he is 
called fo, it is impoſſible he can have any 
Perfection, even that which he is poſſeſſed 
of. 
Miſs Noss1TER ſpeaks it thus ; 


What's in a Name? 


(And by the very Tone of her Voice, ſhews 


how immaterial it is what any Man is 
called, but that we ſhould judge of him 
from his intrinſic Worth) 


That which we call a Roſe 
By any other Name would ſmell as 
ſweet. 
So ROMEO wou'd, were be not RokO 
call d, | 
Retain that dear Perfection, which le 
owes, 


Without that Tzle. 


This is the very Sentiment which JuL1ET 
means to. convey. He is himſelf, call him 
what Name you will. The Flower which 
we call a Roſe would ſmell as ſweet, if it 
were called a Poppy; ſo Romeo would ſtill 


retain all his inherent Perfections, _y 
1 


3 
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he were not called Romeo, but went by 
any other Title. | 

Whenever any Paſlage is doubtful, it is 
no bad way to come at the true Manner 
of ſpeaking it to tranſpoſe the Members of 
the Sentence, and to ſupply every Word, 
which in the Context, is only underſtood ; 
or elſe to paraphraſe the whole, and there- 
by you will diſcover the moſt operative 
Words, upon which the force of Emphaſis 
ſhou'd be laid. 
How ſweetly did ſhe vary theſe Lincs ? 


Fain wou'd I dwell on Form, fain, 
fain deny 
What I have ſpoke, —— 


This with the utmoſt Diffidence and Mo- 
deſty, from which ſhe breaks into the moſt 
innocent familiar Tone, filled with Con- 
fidence and Love; 


- 


But farewell Compliment. 
Then the ſweeteſt Tenderneſs ſucceeds, 
Doft thou love me ? 


And inſtantly, without affording any Time 
for a Reply, ſhe goes on, | 
I know thou wilt fay Ay; 
2 And 
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And adds with the moſt winning Gentle 


_— : FIN 
And I will believe thee. 
Her Voice raiſes and fills with ſome De. 
gree of Pleaſantry, when ſhe obſerves, 
A, Lover's Perjuries 
They ſay Jove laughs —— 
Then breaking off, ſhe begins the follow. 
ing Hemiſtic in a low, yet emphatic Tone, 


fill'd with the warmeſt Paſſion, 


— O gentle RoMto, 


Then with vaſt Earneſtneſs raifing her 
Voice, | 


If thou arft love, pronounce it faithfully, 

Or, iF you think I am too quickly won, 

Tl frown and be perverſe and ſay thee 
Na . 


She pronounces the laſt Line with a forced 
Air of Diſtance and Diſlike, but inſtantly 


her Look and Voice melt into bewitching 


Sofineſs, | 
So thou Wilt 2000. 
Then lifting up her Voice again, 


— Elſe not for the World. 
5 Theſe 


L141 
Theſe are not common Touches ; none 
but a Heart truly ſuſceptible of the moſt 
delicate Refinements of Nature, cou'd add 
ſuch inchanting Force to Sentiments ſo 
very plain and ſimple. Hence it is that 


I look upon a gi Player, - as the beſt 


Commentator ; he calls forth latent Beau- 
ties from the Poet's Works, that a com- 
mon Reader, tho' deeply learned, cou'd ne- 
ver have imagined ; and therefore to me a 
young Actreſs of Genius, appears of more 
Conſequence. to the Republic of Letters, 
than twenty ſuch as Madam DacirR. 


Men might ſupply her Place and under- 


ſtand Greek as well as ſhe; but none but 
a female Critic can explain the Delicacy and 
Tenderneſs of a BELVID ERA, a MONIMIàA, 
or a JULIET. 

When Juri has bid Romeo Good- 
night, and returns again to the Window, 


with what Fear of being over-heared does 
ſhe begin | ? 


Hiſt — Roo, biff !——— 


And ſhe convey'd ſuch a pretty Simplicity 


and Fondneſs in theſe Lines, as charmed 
every Hearer ; 


AI wou'd have thee gone, 


And yet no further than a Wanton's 
Bird, 


That 
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That lets it hop a little from her Hand, 

And with a Silk-Thread plucks it back 
again, 


So loving, jealous of its Liberty. 
Romeo's Anſwer to this is, 
Wou'd I were thy Bird. 


And a favourite Accor commonly ſpeaks it 
in this Manner, 


Weou'd I were thy Bird; 


which plainly implies, that Romeo was 
already a Bird, but belonged to ſomebody 
elſe, and now wiſhed he were JuLitrT's 
Bird. 


In Juſtice to Mr. Barry I muſt take 
one Step out of my Way to obſerve, that he 
has truly hit the Meaning of this Paſlage, 


Wiu'd I were thy Bird, 


for, as there are two Wiſhes contained in 
that little Sentence, firſt that he were a 
Bird, and then that he belonged to Ju- 
LIET, Mr. BARRY 1s quite right in laying 
two Emphaſes, otherwiſe it will carry 
with it the groſs IONEY before taken 
notice of. | 

In 


(15 ] 

In ſhort, this whole Scene, tho' it was 
the firſt of any Conſequence in which Miſs 
Noss1TER ever appeared, was performed 
with ſo much Delicacy, Simplicity, Sweet- 
neſs and Eaſe, as juſtly called the Veracity 
of the Play-Bills in Queſtion, that it was the 
Performance of a young Lady, who never 
appeared upon any Stage before. 

In the Scene where the Nurſe returns 
from Roo, and with her tedious im- 
[OR delays to deliver his Anſwer to 


er Meſſage, the Impatience of JuLitT 


was finely expreſſed. 
Firſt ſhe ſooths her to unfold it. 


Sweet, ſweet, ſweet Nurſe, tell me, 
what ſays my Love? 


Then upon aſking her an immaterial Queſ- 
tion, 


—— here's your Mother? 


She grows angry at her Delay ; 


Where is my Mother 2 — Why ſhe is 


= Within, 
here ſhould ſhe be? — bow oddly thou 
replieſt. 


But ſtill her Anger is ſuch as might be 


raiſed. in the tender Breaſt of a JuLIEr, 


ſcarce 
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[16] 
ſcatce amounting to more, than a higher 
Degree of Impatience. And upon the 
Nurlſe's reſenting her Warmth, ſhe turns 
from her with Diffatisfaction, 


Here's ſuch a Coil ! 
But inſtantly her native Sweetneſs returns, 
Come, what ſays Romeo ? 


Nothing cou'd be acted with greater Pro- 
priety ; every little Alteration in the Tem- 
per being clearly marked out and diſtin- 
guiſhed. And indeed it 1s in theſe Changes, 
making the whole body keep Pace with 
the Sentiments of the Soul, that the chief 
Excellence of Acting conſiſts, There is 
not an Idea in a Sentence, that ſhould not 


have its peculiar Look and Tone of Voice. 


What then ſhall we ſay to ſome, who 
ſpeak twenty Lines in a String without the 
leaſt Variation, when there cannot be pro- 
duced in any Author four Lines together, 
that can, with Propriety, be ſpoken with a 
Sameneſs? Will any one call a Recitative 
of this kind, Acting? May we not ſay to 
one of this Claſs as Julius Cæſar did once 


to a Reader in the ſame Stile, Do you 


eat, or do you fing ? If you fing, you ing 
very badly. ? 4 thr 3 


SHAKE- 
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SHAKESPEAR, who was the greateſt Ma- 

fer of the Paſſions, generally heightens all 
his Diſtreſſes by ſome preceding Joy. Thus 

| ix ET, before {ſhe is to receive the News 
TiBALT's Death and RoMxo's Baniſh- 
es works up her Imagination to the 
higheſt Pitch of joyful E xpeCtation of the 
Coming-on of Night, which is to bring 
Romeo to her Arms. All which was 
inch) expreſſed by Miſs NossiT ER; ſhe 


comes in with Fire, 


Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed Steeds, 

To Phœbus' Manſion; fuch a Wagoner 
As Phatton,wor'd whip you to the Wejt 
And bring in cloudy Night immediately. 


Then in a lower Tone, {till filled with the 
Thoughts of Toy, 


Spread thy cloſe Curtain, Love-p erfo n- 
ing Night, 

That the Run-away's Eyes may wwin WY 
and Romeo, 


Leap to theſe Arms, 
With what Rapture did ſhe hug the 


l ought of Romec's leaping to her Artis 
ut when ſhe comes to, 


— Untalk'd of and unſeen, 


. J. ower- 


| 
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Lowering her Voice to a Whiſper, by ber 
inimitable Action, ſhe convey'd the 14:4 


of a Lover ſtealing upon Tiptoe to hi; 


Miſtreſs's Arms, afraid of being fes. 
heared. 

What Eagerneſs and Joy does {he :». 
preſs at the Sight of the Nurſe ? 


1 


O here's my Nurſe, 

And fhe brings News and evi ry A 
that ſpeaks 

But Romeo's Name, fpeaks u 

Eloqueuce. 


But when the Nurſe comes in w. inging 
her Hands, 


A welladay ! he's dead! he; ad! 
he's dead ! 


Here you have a | bold and ſudden Change, 
for, ſuppoſing i it was RoMzo that was cad, 
after her firſt Surprize, ſhe caſt up her * 
to Heaven, as if to accuſe Provide ns; 

Can heaven be fo envious ! 


But when ſhe comes to this Line, 


O break, my Heart, poor Bank! 
break at, once / 


G W WWW N vol. La0_< 


19 
you wou'd ſwear her Heart broke as ſhe 
pronounced it; and every Eye guſhed out 
in Sympathy to her's. 
From this Extremity of Sorrow, how 
finely does ſhe change to a doubtful Uncer- 
tainty, mingled with Surprize ? 


What Storm is this that blows fo con- 
trary ? 

I Romeo flaughter'd and is TiBALT 
dead ? 


When ſhe is at length ſet right, and in- 
formed that T1BALT was ſlain by Romeo, 
ſhe firſt upbraids him for it; but, tho' ſhe 
can condemn- him herſelf, ſhe cannot bear 
to hear another join with her againſt 


him; for when the Nurſe ſays, 
Shame come to RoMEo, 


ſhe ſtarts from her Sorrow for her Couſin's 
Death, and, with a noble Spirit, ſuch-as a 
generous Mind wou'd exert in Defence of 
the Reputation of an abſent Friend, the 
replies, 


——Blifter'd be thy Tongue 
For fuch a Wiſh : He was not born to 
Shame; 


Upon bis Brow, Shame is aſtam' d' to ſit. 
e And 
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[ 20 ] 
And then, as if proud of her Rou ko, with 
a Tone exulting above the Voice of Slan- 
der, ſhe proceeds, 


For tis a Throne, where honor may be 
crown'd 
Sole Monarch of the uni aver ſal Earth. 


This 1s followed by anotlies Change, 
O what a Wretch was Ito chide him fo! 


weeping with Vexation and Repentance, 
to thiak that ſhe cou'd be capable of enter. 
Og a Thought to his Diſadvantage, 
even for a Moment. 

Then, how forcibly does ſhe command 
our Tears to flow, tho' her own diſobey 
her Orders ? 


Back, fooliſh Tears, back to your na- 
tive Spring. 


And perhaps no Line was ever pronounced 
with more true Harmony and Feeling than 


Your tri butary Drops belong to Wee. 


But when ſhe comes to conſider why ſhe 
ſhou'd weep ſo, 
My Huſband lives, that T1BALT au 
have ain, 
And 


[ 21 }] 
And TIBALT's dead, that wou'd have 
flain my Huſband ; 


ſhe ſpeaks the next Line with inexpreſ- 
ſible Propriety, as if all her Sorrows vanith- 
ed at the Thought that Romeo ſtill fur- 
vived 3 


All this is Comfort, wherefore weep I 
then ? 


but inſtantly ſhe changes to a dreadful Pauſe, 
with Horror, recollecting, 


Some Mord there was, far worſe than 
T1BALT's Death, | 
That murder'd me, 


This was the Baniſhment of Romeo, at 
which ſhe works herſelf to the higheſt 
Pitch of Grief and Deſpair, that the Heart 
can feel or human Organs can expreſs, 


\ 


T1BALT is dead, and Romero baniſhed. 
That baniſhed, that one Word baniſhed 


Hath flain ten thouſand T1BALTs. In 


that Word © 
' is Father, Mother, TiBALT, RoMeo, 
JuLIET, 


All flain, all dead ! 
Hitherto 
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[ 22 ] 

Hitherto ſhe had ſhewn that ſhe was a 
M ftreſs of Judgment, Feeling, and Expreſ- 
ſion; but here ſhe convinced us, that ſhe 
hath a Voice and Strength of Powers, ſuf- 
ficient to execute any Paſſage, that Poetry, 
wound up to the wideſt Extremity of Grief 
or Rage, cou'd poſſibly give a Looſe to.— 
When ſhe came to this, I cou'd not help 
ſpeaking to her, within myſelf, in this 
Manner ; © Young Lady, you now may 
* content yourſelf ; your Work is done; 
your Fears may ceaſe.” Ade 5H 

In the Morning Scene, after the ſtolen 
Conſummation of their Nuptials, nothing 
cou'd be more delicate and ſweet. She 
looks at him, as they come in Hand in 
Hand, with ſuch an Exceſs of Fondneſs, 
that every Heart was melted at the Sight. 
Then leaning, with the moſt winning, fa- 
miliar Innocence upon him, ſhe throws fo 
much tender Pertuaſion, into her Voice 
and Looks, that we ſicken with Delight, 
too exquiſite to bear, 


Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
Day—— 


and a little after, 


Then ſtay a while, thou ſhalt not go jo 
ſoon. _ a 


Who 


[24 ] | 
Who is there that wou'd not exclaim with 
RoMEo ? 


Let me be talen, let me be put to Death, 
If thou wilt have it fo, J am content. 


Her Fears and Grief at parting were alſo 
finely expreſſed. 


O think „ thou we ſhall ever meet again? 


And her Exit, though ſhe ſpeaks nothing 
as ſhe goes off, a Circumſtance very em- 
barraſſing to the Player, was remarkably 
graceful and expreſſive. 

Having convinced us that ſhe can excel, 
where others have been greateſt, ſhe comes 
now to demonſtrate that ſhe can be great, 
where others have been leaſt affecting. 

The Scene where the Mother and the 


Father inſiſt upon her marrying Parts, 


after ſhe had been privately wedded to 
RoMEo, has heretofore been looked upon 
as of no Conſequence, at leaſt as to JuLiET's 
Part. The Father here carried off the 
Applauſe; for JuLitET has ſeldom above 
a Line or half a Line at a Time to ſpeak, 
and all put together they do not amount to 
above a dozen Verſes. A common Genius 
therefore could make nothing of it ; but 
Miſs NossITER's ſuperior Addreſs drew the 
Attention of the Audience intirely upon 


her, 


3 


{ 24 ] 
her, while her Father was flying out in all 
the Extremity of Paſſion at the Thoughts 
of her Diſobedience ; and by her Manner 
of receiving and feeling what he ſays, ſhe 
throws ſo much Diſtreſs, attended with ſo 
many judicious touches of Nature, into this 
Scene, that it is now become the moſt 
affecting in the Play. 

When Lady Carur Rx firſt explains her 
Errand, 


Early next Thurſday 
The gallant, young, and noble Gentl:- 
T2008. 147: * 
The County PARIS, at St. PETER's 
Church, 


Shall happily make thee @ joyful Bride. 


Jurirr, ſtarting at the ſound, receives the 
Intelligence with Aſtoniſhment and Horror. 
This 15 natural to one in her Circumſtances ; 
therefore to hear it, with any Degree of 
Tranquillity, is an unpardonable Error. 

But, when the Father takes her in hand, 
all is blown into a Storm. He will hear 
no Reaſon. 8 2 


Thank me no thankings, 
But ſettle your fine Joiuts again! 
Tahhurſday next, 
To go with Paris to St. Peter's Church, 


Or II will drag thee on a Hurdle thither. 
EET Jurier, 


[ 25 ] 


JoLIET, with Tears ſtreaming from her 


Eyes, throws herſelf for Mercy at his Feet, 
and, with the moſt ſupplicating Voice and. 
Manner, implores him, 


Good Father, 1 beſeech you on my Knees, 


Hear me with Patience - but to ſpeak 
a Word 3 


He throws her from him and replies, 


Hang thee young Baggage, diſobedient 
__ Wretch. | : 
T tell thee what ; get thee to Church a 
Thurſday, | 


Or never after look me in the- Face.— 


Here, by her Action, ſhe is going to intreat 
him once more to hear her; but he prevents 
her. You would ſwear it was her Cue to 
ſpeak, till he ſtops her with, | 


Speak not, reply not, do nat anſwer me. 


Every Word pierces to her Soul. She 
turns from him, with a Look that ſpeaks, 
it 15 in vain to try to move him; then almoſt 
fainting, ſhe leans upon her Nurſe, and in 
her Countenance, ſhews the ſtrongeſt Pic- 
ture of Deſpair and Grief ; and every. now 
and then, while her Father addreſſes the 

E & Remainder 
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Remainder of his Speech to his Wife, Ji. 


LIET caſts ſuch Looks at him as cannot be 
withſtood. Then burſting into Tears, finks 
into the Boſom of her Nurſe and is loſt in 
Sorrow. At this he goes up to her, and, 
catching her by the Arm, ſhe ſtarts and 
ſeems frightened almoſt to Death at his pa- 
ternal Authority, which ſhe had ever look- 


ed upon with ſo much Awe; while in an 


angry magiſterial Tone he tells her, 


But if you will not wed, look to t, think 
on't; 

T do not uſe tg e. Thur ſday 7s near. 

If you be mine, Tl give you to my Friend; 

If you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, dic 
1 h Streets, | 

For by my Soul I'll ne er acknowledge 
thee,— [Exit, 


During this whole Speech, her Feeling 
riſes with his Rage. The panting of her 
Breaſt quickens as his Words flow faſter, 
till at the laſt he leaves her in the higheſt 
Agony of Deſpair and Grief. In ſhort, her 
whole Deportment was great beyond all 
Deſcription, and I do not remember ever 
to have ſeen meer dumb Expreſſion work 
ſo ſtrongly upon an Audience. 
I have been the more particular in point- 
ing out the Beauties of this Scene, as, in it, 
the great Actreſs is more diſcovered, than 
yvhere there is much more Matter to work 
| 4s. upon; 


4 F 
upon; and I think nothing but the moſt 


creative Genius could have wrought it up to 
ſuch a Degree of Perfection. 


As I take a Pleaſure in giving Praiſe 


where ever it is due, a Paſſion I can but ver 
ſeldom gratify, I muſt, in Juſtice, deliver my 
Opinion, that I think Mr. Sears played 
the laſt Scene as well as I could wiſh. And, 
particularly, his pulling her by the Hand, 
had ſomething ſo ſpirited in it, as gave 
her an Opportunity of difplaying her in- 
imitable Expreſſion, by one of the fineſt 
Looks that Nature could produce. 

In this Extremity, ſhe next applies to the 
Friar for his Advice and Aſſiſtance. There 
is ſomething nobly ſpirited in her pro- 
nouncing theſe Words; 


Give me ſome preſent Counſel or behold, 
'Twixt my Extremes and me, this bloody 
Dagger 
Shall play the Umpire. 
Upon which ſhe raiſes up her Hand with a 
Reſolution determined to deſtroy herſelf, 
had not the Friar ſtopped her. 


Hold Daughter. 


In which her Attitude is very fine. 

Having then aſked her if ſhe would ſub- 
mit to an extraordinary Experiment, by 
counterfeiting Death to eſcape this Mar- 
E 2 riage, 


[28] 
55 with the moſt collected Bravery ſhe 
an wers, 


O bid me leap, rather than marry 
PARIS, 

From off the Battlements of yonder 
Tower, 

Or chain me to ſome fleeby Mountain's 
Top, 

Where roaring Bears, and ſavage Lim 
roam. 


Her Action here is very graceful and great. 
It is hard to conceive how the Height of 
the Tower, and the Mountain, cou'd be 
differently expreſſed in Action; yet ſhe does 
it ſo, that we immediately look to where 
ſhe points, almoſt thinking they are within 
our View. Then finking into Horror 
ſhe proceeds, 


Or ſhut me nightly in a Charnel-hsac, 
5 | O'er-cover'd quite with Mead. men's rat- 
| thng Bones, 
With reeky Shanks and yellow chap; 
Skulls ; | 
Or bid me go into a new made Gra! 
And hide me with a dead Man in hit 
Sbroud; | 


then 


| [29] : 
then raiſing her Voice, with the moſt 


confirm'd Reſolution, 


And I will do it, without Fear or 
Dread, 
To live an T's” Wi ife to my ſweet 


Love. 


The laſt Line recalling the Idea of Romeo 
to her Mind, ſhe burſts out into Tears ag 
ſhe ſpeaks it. 

This too, was a Scene of little Regard 
before Miſs NossITER gave it Force and 
Spirit; but ſhe indeed hath the happy 
Power to make every Thing appear of Con- 
ſequence in which ſhe is concerned. 

Hitherto, if ſhe had charm'd us with 
Tenderneſs or foften'd us with Sorrow, ſhe 
.comes now to ſhew us, that ſhe can freeze 
us up with Horror, and again rouſe us into 
Warmth, by Rage and Deſperation. 

The Scene in the fourth Act, where ſhe 
takes the ſoporific Draught adminſtred by 
the Friar, as it is the beſt in the Play, fo 
was it played the beſt; and Miſs Noss1TER, 
upon all Occaſions, ſhews this ſuperior Ex- 
cellence, that ſhe does molt, where moſt 
ought to be done. 

When ſhe bids her Mother Good-night 
and is left alone, ſhe repeats this Line, 
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[ 30 ] 


Hevn knows when we ſhall meet again] 


with ſuch a melancholy Feeling, as is a 
judicious Preparative, for the great Buſineſs 
ſhe is ſoon to put in Execution. At firſt 
her Reſolution almoſt fails. 


T have a faint, cold Fear thrills thr; 
my Veins, | 


That almoſt freezes up the Heat of Life, 


She chills you as ſhe ſpeaks it. Then her 
Courage giving way to the firſt Emotior 
of her Fear, the runs to the Door, in the 
Manner of one who was afraid of being 


left alone, leſt he ſhou'd ſee a Ghoſt. 


Tl call them back again to comfort me, 


But as they are out of hearing, ſhe hath 
Time to recolle& herſelf ; upon which ſhe 
moſt emphatically obſerves, 


iet, what ſhou'd they do here? 
My diſmal Scene I needs muſt act alone. 


Here, with a ſolemn Compoſure ſuited to 
the Occaſion, and a fixed Determination in 
her Looks, after a little Pauſe, ſhe takes 
the Mixture from her Boſom, and ſpeaks 
theſe Words with wonderful Importance ; 


Come Val, 
But 


131 ] 
But here, here, you who delight in true 
Repreſentati »ns of Nature apply all your 


Attention; watch the ſudden Changes of 


her Look, her Eye, her Voice, and every 


Part. Mark the Gradations of the Paſſions, 


from Doubt to Fear, from Fear to Hor- 
tor, from Horror to Deſperation, and from 
thence to Phrenzy, and you will ſee the 
createſt Acting that has been exhibited upon 


the Stage, by Man or Woman, cn 
TERTON went off. 


Looking with Earneſtneſs at the Vial, a 
Doubt, at that Inſtant, ſtarts in her Mind, 


What if this Mixture do not work at 
_ 
Shall 1 of Force be married to the Count 


this ſhe finds a preſent Remedy, and 
ich a melancholy Smile anſwers herſelf, 


No, no, this ſhall forbid it, 


And, with a manly Spirit, draws out a Dag- 
ger, which ſhe lays by her, in caſe me 
thould have need of it. 
This Point being ſettled, you ſee her 
collecting Determination and Strength, 
wiule ſhe moves the Vial with a flow So- 
lemnity to her Head, fixed in her Reſolu- 
tion to drink it; but juſt as it approached 
r Lips, ſhe ſtarts and draws it back, her 
Imagination having then formed a new 


Fear, 
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32 J. 
Fear, that was before unthought of. The 
Effect of this was equal to its Merit; for 
it certainly is the greateſt Stroke of Acting 
Jever ſaw, not only as it is a natural Sur- 
Yrize, but as it illuſtrates . the Author“, 
eaning; and upon looking over the Pa! 
ſage, it ſcems ſo viſibly intended by 
ſudden Tranſition of the Thought, that 
is more wonderful it was never done +-. 
fore, than that a Perſon of her Age {how'd 
be the firſt to hit it off. Moſt of the Ac ; 
tions that are commonly called Stro! 
are no more than Tricks, but this is N. 


ture. 


What 45 it be a Poiſon that the Per ” 
Subtily ' bath eaminiſired to han 
dead? 


And then with a trembling Voice, ſhe al- 
moſt determines that it is ſo. 


i fear it is. 


But ſuddenly recollecting the Character 
the Friar, ſhe removes even this Ap; 


benſion, 


wn tad yet, methinks it ſÞou'd u, 
For be hath ſtill been tried a bey. L. 


331 
But her Thoughts being once ſet afloat up- 
on the unſettled Tide of Imagination, they 
run adrift, and are wildly toſſed about in 
a Storm of horrible Conceits. 


How, if when I am laid into the Tomb, 
T wake before the Time that Romeo 
| Comes to redeem me Teh. 


With how much dreadful Conſideration does 
ſhe ſpeak, ; F 


There's a fearful Point. 
Shall I not then be flifled in the Vault, 
&. 


Nothing can be greater than her Horror in 
deſcribing the Terrors of the Tomb; but 
when ſhe comes to | 


pere, as they ſay, 


reſort, 


with a hollow, diſmal Tone, and Eyes 
fear fully turn'd about from Side to Side, 


ſhe makes our Fleſh creep, and we too 


look half around us in Diſmay, as if there 
was ſome Apparition behind us, which we 
were afraid to ſee. Nothing was ever finer 
imagined or executed in a more maſterly 
Manner, | | 
F Hor: o- 


At fome Hours in the Night, Spirits 


| Diſtraction and Phrenzy, riſing gradually 


Her Action here is amazingly great, and 


1341 


Horror upon Horror ſtill ſucceeds tg 
her troubled Fancy. 


Or, if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught, 
Environed with all theſe hideous Fears, 


(her Voice till rifing with her Imagination, 
the very Thoughts of which begin to 
diſtract her) 


And maaiy play with my Forefather's 
Younts, 


Then with a wild Ferocity in her Looks, 


And pluck the mangled T1BALT ron 
his Shroud. 


The two next Lines are all Deſperation, 


to the very higheſt Exertion of her Voice, 
and the utmoſt Effort of all her Powers. 


And, in this Rage, with ſome great 
Kinſman Bone, 
As with a Club, daſh out my deſp' rate 


Brains. 


her Voice is equal to her Action; ſtamp- 
ing with Rage, ſhe flings her Arms about, 
then ſtrikes her Hands with all her Force 

5 5 againſt 


( 35 ] 

againſt her Forhead, as if to knock her 
Brains out ; and reſting ſome time in a State 
almoſt of Stupefaction, as overcome with 
Madneſs, ſhe pants for Breath, and ſeems 
recovering from her Delirium, when ſud- 
denly ſhe ſtarts again into the fineſt Atti- 
tude of Fear, and then exclaims, 


O hook ! 


(at which every Eye in the Houſe follows 
the Direction of hers) 


Methinks I ſce my Coufin's Ghoſt 
Seeking out RoMEo.—Stay TIBALT 


flay ! 


running forward, as if the Apparition, her 
own Fancy had raifed, was flying from 
her; but ſoon ſhe recollects it is all ima- 
ginary ; and then with ſome Compoſure re- 
turns'to her former Purpoſe, 


Romeo, I come.—This do I drink to 
thee. 


Then, with an awful Look, reflecting on 


what ſhe had done, mix'd with ſome De- 
gree of Horror, ſhe fits upon the Bed, 
when ſuddenly her Voice begins to falter, 
her Looks grow wild and faint, and her 
Eyes ſwim in her Head. 


F2 O po- 


[36] 


O potent Draught, thou ſt chill d me 4 
be Heart 5 
My Senſe begins to fail, my Head turns 

round] 


* o 


each Symptom being finely expreſſed b 
her Action and her Voice, At laſt Fil 
faints with, LP 


O Romeo, Romeo ! 


The Sweetneſs with which ſhe pronounces 

Ih his Name, cannot be deſcribed ;' and we 
perceive the Sound of the laſt Romeo, gra- 
dually lengthened out and dying away, as 
ſhe falls ſenſeleſs upon the Bed. 

Once' more I muſt ſtop to admire the 
Greatneſs of this Scene, Her Underſtand- 
ing of the ſeveral Gradations of the Paſ- 
fions, which I have endeayoured. to point 
out, wou'd have been great in any; but in 
one of her Years, at her firſt ſetting out, 
is aſtoniſhing. The inimitable Changes of 
Expreſſion in her Face, ſurpaſs the Power 
of the Pencil ; and her Voice, in this fright- 
ful Scene, was filled with ſuch a deep So- 
emnity of Horror, as ſtill ſounds dreadful 
in my Ear. My Expectations had been 
wound 'up as far as they. cou'd ſtretch, yet 

here ſhe ſurpaſſed: my warmeſt Exptcta- 


tions, 
| How 
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Ho far ſhe is able to melt us by the true 
Pathetic, will appear in the Tomb Scene, 
which is the moſt affecting in this, or, per- 
haps, any Play. | 

- Romeo ſeeing Jur izr in*%he Tomb, 
drinks the Poiſon, and going to take a 
farewel Kiſs of her dear Remains, ſhe 
ſhews a Symptom of Life. 


| Soft ße breathes and lives. 


At which JuLIitT fits up, with a Look 
but half inform'd with Life. 


Where am I? defend me Powers ! 


Yet ſtill her Senſes are not awake, and 
therefore Miſs Noss1TER is quite right in 
not trembling or ſeeming frighted at the 
Tomb. The firſt Sign of Senſibility ſhe 
diſcovers is, 


Bleſs me, how cold it is ! 


Hen, with a Wildneſs in her Looks, ſhe 
aſks, 


Mo there? 
yet when Romeo anſwers, 


— Thy Huſband, 
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It is thy Roko, Love, raisd from 
o „ 
To Joys unutterable. 


ſhe does not know him, or ſeem to hear 


what he ſays. Nor, when he leads her 


from the Vault, are her Senſes quite re- 
turned. Her Tottering and Reluctance were 
very finely done. Finding herſelf pulled 
forward, ſhe knows not whither, or by 
whom, the firſt Thought that dawns upon 


her Soul is, that it is her Father, by Force, 


endeavouring to join her Hand to PaRis at 
the Altar ; 


Why ds ye force me ſo ? Dl neer con- 

.. ſent. 1 

My Strength may fail me, but my Will's 
unmov'd. 9. At: 


then ſtartling from his Hold, the ſtands 
with Hands ſtretched out, as if to keep 
off the Object ſhe wou'd ſhun. But ob- 
ſerve ſhe does not tremble nor ſeem ſcared 
as if ſhe ſaw a Ghoſt, as I have ſometimes 
ſeen it done. 

That JuL1tT does not yet know where 
ſhe is or who is with her, and conſequently 


ſhou'd not at all ſeem affected with the 


Horrors of the Place, appears from what 


Romeo ſays immediately after. 


Her 


[ 39 1 
Her Senſes are unſettled — _ 288 'em 


Heav'n. 


And taking her with Rapture in his Arms, 
'tis then ſhe firſt begins to come ſlowly to 
herſelf. Can you figure to your Imagina- 
tion an Idea of P Pygmalion's Statue, when it 
firſt began to live ; ſo looked Miſs Noss:- 
TER: Her Eyes began to ſee, her Features 
brightened, as if newly informed by Senti- 


ment. How ſweetly does her Conſciouſ- 
neſs return? 


I know that Voice, its magic Sweetneſs 
Wakes 
My tranſed Soul. — I now remember 
well 
Each Circumſtance. 


Inc cleared, ſhe looks at Romeo, 
k. s him, acknowledges him, and, with 
a new-born Joy, flies and takes him in her 
Arms. At this Inſtant Roko feels the 
Operation of the Poiſon, which in his 
Tranſport he had forgotten. Surprize, 
Sen and Fear, are F in her Looks. 


Do thou avoid me, Romeo ? 
You fright me———ſpeak 


Here ſhe firſt remembers where ſhe is, and 
begins to think on the Terrors of the Tomb. 
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=—0O let me hear ſome Voice 
Beſides my own, in this drear Vault of 


Death, 
Or 1 ſhall faint —SUpPOrt ne 


Her Knees totter, her Voice falters, her 
Looks are ſcared, and every Nerve is un- 
braced with Fear. 

But when Romeo, finking beneath her 
Hand, as ſhe leans upon him, ſays, 


——Ob! I cannot. 

T have no Strength, but want thy feeble 
Aid. 

Cruel Poiſon ! 


Starting at the. Sound, Fear gives way to a 
more powerful Paſſion, and with the utmoſt 
Conſternation in her Looks, ſhe haſtily re- 
peats 


Poiſon ! 


Yet ſhe will not believe too much at firſt, 
but kneeling by him, aſks him, 


What means my Lord? 


And with Amazement, Tenderneſs, and 
. Grief, expreſſed at once, goes on, 


Thy trembling Voice ! 
4 Pai: 
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Pale Lips] and ſwimming Eye. 
Death's in thy Face. 


Roo then informs her that, believin 


ſhe was dead, he had drank Poiſon, and 


came 
70 7 ale a laſt 
Laſt farewell, of my Love, and with thee 
die. | 


Never had a ſingle Word ſo great an Effect 
as when, with the utmoſt Aſtoniſhment 
and Grief, ſhe catches up the Word 


Die! 
Then with a Mixture of Indignation, 
And was the Friar falſe? 


Romeo anſwers, 


T know not that. 

T1 thought thee dead, diſtradted at the 
Sight, 

(Fatal ſpeed) drank Poiſen, &c. 


With Eyes turned up to Heaven, and 


burſting into Tears, ſhe cries, 


And did I wake fer this? 
G | Then 
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1 
Then, overcome with too much Grief, 


Oh my breaking Heart ! 


Tf there is a Man, who could hear her pro- 
nounce theſe two half Lines, and yet re- 
frain from Tears, I would not own him 
for my Fellow-creature. Nothing, that is 
Human, could reſiſt it. 

When Roo begins to rave, and thinks 
he ſees CAPULET and PaRis coming to 
force JULIET from him, 


PARIS let go 


CAPULET forbear 
your Hold, 


Never was any Thing greater than her 
Looks; ſhe makes you abſolutely forget 
it is a Fiction, by one of the moſt natural 
Touches that can poſſibly be imagined; for, 
as he cries out, CAPULET forbear, ſhe, at 
that Inſtant, does not know but that he ac- 
tually ſees ſomething, and ſuddenly taking 
her Eyes off from him, ſhe looks at the Point, 
to which his Sight was directed, then back 
at him again ; then lifting up her Eyes and 
Hands to Heaven, you plainly ſee her TH 
theſe Words, good Heaven he's mad! And 
in moſt places her Looks are ſo very ſtri- 
king, that any one may faithfully tranſlate 
them into Language. ROPE 
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When he dies, over-powered by the laſt 
Extremity of Grief,ſhe ſinks upon his Body; 
but when ſhe hears the Friar come in, ſhe 
ſtarts up with a Wildneſs and Ferocity in 
her Looks, that nothing but Deſpair could 
teach her to put on, and ſuddenly demands 


Who's there ? 
Had I only heared and ſeen her ſpeak theſe 


two, little, common Words, I would defire 
no more to pronounce ſhe was a'Genius. 
Now ſhe runs wild with Grief; her 
Looks are diſtracted; and, imagining it was 
ſomebody come to take her Romeo from 


her, ſhe gripes the Body faſt with both her 


Hands, like a Tygreſs, jealous of her Prey, 
and, turning back her Head to the Friar, 
the Object of her Fears, by this Contraſt, 
preſents the fineſt Picture of Grief and 
Deſpair, juſt growing into Phrenzy, that 


ever was exhibited in any Scene: 
Here he 1s ſtill and I will bold him faſt. 
Then burſting into Tears, ſhe throws her- 


ſelf on RoxxO s Body, and claſps him in 
her Arms, as ſhe ſpeaks the Line that fol- 


lows: 


They ſhall not tear him from me, 


8 2 | The 
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The Friar replies, 


Patience, Lady. 


Here, enraged that any one ſhould talk of 
Patience, ſhe ſtarts up, and ſecing it was the 
Friar whom ſhe had not noted before, with 
the utmoſt Indignation ſhe accoſts him, 


O curſed Friar, 


And looks as if ſhe ſaid, how art the Cauſ⸗ 
of this, Then raiſing her Voice, ſhe re- 
collects what he had ſaid before, 


Patience ! 


Talk'ſt thou of Patience, 


Then breaks off, and looking back at 
Roo, and burſting into Tears, finiſhes 
the Sentence 


To a Wretch like me. 


The Friar preſſing her to leave that diſmal 
Place, ſhe catches up Romto's Dagger, 
and with a ſpirited Reſolution, preſents it 
to his Breaſt, with menacing Fury in her 
Looks and Voice. 


Come thou not near me | 
Or this Dagger ſhall quit my ROMEO; 


Death. N 
. And 
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And when he tells her, I dare no longer 
ſtay ; with the utmoſt Scorn and Contempt 
for any one who could think of preſerving 
Life when RoMEo was dead, ſhe bids him, 


Go get thee home—1 will not away. 


Being left alone, when ſhe diſcovers the 
Phial, her Manner of ſpeaking, 


O Churl, drink all, and leave no fri endly 
drop 


To help me after. 


Was very fine. Looking firſt at Romeo and 
then at the Vial, and ſeeing there was 
none left, ſhe weeps and ſays, 


T will kiſs thy Lips, 
Haply ſome Poiſon yet doth hang on 
them. 


And ſhe leans over him to kiſs him, when 
hearing a Noiſe ſhe ſtarts up with ches 
Words, 


* . / 
Noſe again 


Then T'll be brief... 


And vigorouſly graſping the Dagger, as 
the raiſes her Hand, ſhe ſmiles upon the 
Point 
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Point, and, with a Joy that commanded 
Tears from every Eye, pronounced, 


O happy Dagger ! 
This is thy Sheath ; 


at which ſhe plunged it in her Breaſt. Na- 
ture ſhrunk backward at the Blow ; ſhe 
felt it at her Heart: Afraid of drawing it 
out, ſhe holds it in her Breaſt, then turn- 
ing up her Eyes with dying Agony to 
Heaven, with faint and faultring Accent, 
ſpeaks her laſt Words, 


There ruſt, and let me die. 


Then falling on Romeo's Body, breathed 
her Soul away. The Thought of turning 
up her Eyes to Heaven, in the Act of dy- 
ing, was as great as it is natural, and in 
that Attitude ſhe preſents you the fineſt 
Picture that Imagination can. conceive ; a 
living Copy of the celebrated LUcR ETI 
of Gul po, whom that great Maſter of At- 
titude and Grace, has painted dying exactly 
in that Manner, tho' his Expreſſion is far 
inferior to hers: Yet I dare ſay Miſs Nos- 
SITER never ſaw that Picture of Gvu1no; 
but the ſame Genius that inſtructed him, 
glows in her Boſom, and taught her to de- 
ſign ſo maſterly a Figure. Others, before 
her, turn'd down their Eyes, and 2 

| tnew 
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their whole Attention to the Pain of the 
Wound ; a Littleneſs, that is beneath the 
Conſtancy and Reſolution of a dying Ju- 
LIET. 

If we reflect that all this was performed 
by a young Girl of eighteen Years of Age, 
the very firſt Night of her Appearance on 
the Stage, when ſhe was almoſt robbed of 
every Power, thro' Baſhfulneſs and Fear, 
who will not join with me to encourage ſuch 
great, ſuch growing Merit, by early and 
rational Applauſe ? 

Throughout the whole Part, the is an 
Original, and full of Variety. A Genius 
like hers cou'd not deſcend to copy any 


find any that can copy her. 
If there is any Man who doubts whether 


have attributed to her, let him go ſee her 


her. Nay, he will diſcover ten thouſand 


Deſcription ; beſides many great Strokes, 
that, in ſuch a Blaze of Beauty I muſt have 


overlooked. 


it with the Performance of any eſtabliſhed 
Player, who has had time to ripen upon 

22 the 
3 


one, and it will not be an caly Taſk to 


Miſs NossITER has all the Excellence I 
one Night in this Character, and take with 
him theſe Remarks, and examine Line by 
Line if ſhe does not act as I have deſcribed 


little Graces, too curious for the Power of 


Then again, if any will be fo unreaſon- 
able as to judge of her Merit, by comparing 


1 
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the Stage, and mellow off a thouſand lit. 
tle Faults that young Beginners naturally 
muſt have ; one, perhaps, whoſe Maſter- 
piece is this very Character, which ſhe has 
played twenty times aYear, for ſeven Years 
together; I ſay, if any will judge her by 
ſuch an unequal Compariſon, let him give 
the young Lady, even in this Trial, all the 
fair Play he can. Let him not raiſe an 
imaginary Phantom in his Mind, and hay- 
ing endowed it with every Excellence he 
can think of, call it by ſome favourite 
Name, and then ſet up this gay Creation 
of his own Fancy, in Oppoſition to the 
real Miſs Noss1TER, who appears in Per- 
ſon: If ſhe muſt be tried by the ſevere 
Teſt of Compariſon, compare her to the 
living Original herſelf. Place them as near 
each other as you can. Go ſee Miſs Nos- 
SITER firſt ; obſerve her with Attention, in 
the ſeveral Paſſages I have before pointed 
out : Set all down ſtrongly. in your Me- 
mory. Then go ſee the other Actreſs in 
the ſame. Character, as ſoon after as you 
poſſibly can (and the Manager, I hope, 
will give the Play once more to oblige the 
Town with ſuch an Opportunity) : Then 
mark where they differ. And .if the old 
one does not ſtrike out many more Beauties 
from the Character, than Miſs NossITER 
has done, then may ſhe be thought a Per- 


ſon fit to ſucceed her in her beſt Charac- 


ters: 
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ters: But if, on the other hand, Miſs 
NossiT ER be found, to ſtrike out, at once, 
twenty new Beauties, for every one the 
other can poſſibly diſplay, then may ſhe be 
* allowed to have every Advantage, except 
thoſe, which Time and Experience alon 
can teach her. 

The Reader, I hope, will indulge me 
with this Opportunity of making an Ob- 
{ervation or two upon the Play itſelf, as it 
13 now altered and fitted for the Stage. 

Nothing was ever better calculated to 
draw Tears from an Audience; than the 
laſt Scene, when it is happily performed. 
The Circumſtance of Jurtr's waking 
from her Trance, before Romeo dies, and 
he, in the Exceſs and Rapture of his 
Joy, forgetting he had drank Poiſon, 


She ſpeaks, ſhe lives, and we fall ſtill 


be ble S'd / 


is, perhaps, the fineſt Touch of Nature 
in any Tragedy, ancient or modern. But, 
as SHAKESPEAR wrote it, when JULIET 
revives ſhe finds Romero dead, and diſco- 
vers the Manner of his Death by the Vial ; 
therefore that Paſſage ſhou'd now be left 
out ; for, as Romeo tells her himſelf that 
be had drank Poiſon, ſhe is not under a 
Neceflity of gathering the Fact from Cir- 
cumſtances; yet, as Miſs NossiTER ſpeaks 
| | It, 
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| it, I wou'd not wiſh it away. Syaxr. 
| SPEAR'S Conduct was not half fo diſtretſing 
as, | 


3 Within Sight of Heave: 
= To be plunged in Hell, 


1 


It is very ſtrange, therefore, that it! 
not been inquired into, who the Auth 
was, that made fo happy an Alteration. ! 


. have heard it attributed to one of ©; 
8 Players; and it paſſes current, that !; 
| 1 Knowledge of the Stage enabled him t» dg 
Ih it. But that we may not learn to 
bb ſmall a Value on the tragic Genius, 
1 imagining, that every little Smatterer 
. with ſuch Delicacy, touch the hum: 
ij Heart; know, none but that Genius, 
* | comes next to SHAKESPEAR'S ſelf 
"1 draw ſo fine a Stroke. It was O 
. altered it. Compare the Tomb-5c: 
bl Roo and JULIET with that in 0 1 
wo MaR1us, which is but another Alter 
i of the. ſame Play, and there you w 
if this noble Incident; and the very V- 
\ of the whole Scene, with very little :\ 
| | ration: 

5 In runnng through this Play, 1 

ij der, perhaps, will be 1 that 3 
A have ſaid ſo little, or rather nothing, © 


Mr. Barry's Excellence, But his fupe 
Merit in the Character of Ro EO, nas 
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ſo long eſtabliſhed | in 15 Opinion of every 
judge of Simplicity and Nature: that it 
wou'd be as uſeleſs to him, to point out 
any of his Beauties, as it wot'd be needleſs 
to the Public, who have ſeen and felt them 
ſo many Times. 

But we now owe new Praiſes and new 
Thanks to Mr. Ba RRV, for being inſtru- 
mental in adding fo contiderably to our moſt 
rational Entertainment, by brin ging Miss 
NossITER upon the Stage It we may 
credit Report, it was he too that it ſtructed 
her in the Part of Jur.itT, and many others 
in which ſhe is ready to appeat If this be 
o, this ſingle Inſtance is ſufficlept to prove 
his Taſte and Judgment equal to his Exc- 
cution. And, indeed, T have often Hughed 
to hear People catch Folly from one ano- 


ther's Mouths, and put it chearſully about, 


that tho' Mr. Bakxy was, on all hand S. ac 


knowledged to be the greateſt T7 ag dl a1 
in England, yet he wanted Judgment ; 
wi hich” 18 juſt as if one ſaid, that a 3 NN 

cou'd be a finiſhed Painter, and yet hay 
no Knowledge of his Art. To propag ue. 
_ a thouſand little, buſy Emiſſaries are 
ent about from Colfte-houlr to  Coffee- 
houſe; but finding Miſs Noss1TeR's Suc- 
ceſs 0 ſtrongly against them, they are at 
length reduced to confeſs that indeed the 
( rl has a great natural Genius for the 
Stag ge, but how much better wou'd ſhe 
„ K have 
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have been, if the God of their Idolatry had 
taught her? And what does all this do, 
but only put us in mind to aſk theſe mi. 
ſionary Bigots, what great Inſtances f 
Judgment has their Infalible ſhewn, for 
ſome Years paſt, in the Plays or Players 
he has produced? The only one he ne ve. 
taught, is the only one that is likely to do 
any thing; ſo that in the Main, they but 
hurt the Perſon they intended to befriend. 
have no Patience, when I hear Attorney”. 
'Prenticies, Shoop-keeper's Boys, Mer- 
chant's Clerks, the Hangers-on of und*: 
ſtrapping Players, the Ecchos of the e- 
chos of an unknown Voice (which ho 00 
| ever is very well known) that dictates 19 
f behind, pretend to ſet up for Judzmen! ih 
Matters, in which the moſt accurai. Tait 

in the liberal and imitative Arts, is a6{0- 
F lutely required. 
1 As I did not ſet out with an Intent t- 
illuſtrate Mr. Barry's Character, I ithoui 
not have honoured theſe knowing Gent! 
men, with the leaſt Degree of Notice, h id 
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5 they not been obſerved, of late, remark bl, 
114 bufy in ſtriving to whiſper away the 
Nl putation, Miſs Noss1TER bas fo foſtly 

t j | quired. I have detected ſome of them 
"Wi inventing Faults, ſhe was never guilty of 
lit and ublicly laying them to her Charge. 
Al At the Head of this reſpectable Fri be 18 


that Fellow, I forgot his Name, — et 
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was ſome Years ago hiſſed off the Stage, 
as an execrable Actor, who afterwards turn- 
ed Buffoon, then Pimp, and now, in a 
Fool's Coat, ſtruts about that Coffee-houſe, 
from whence he had been kicked for his 
Impertinence; and having writ a Farce or 
two that were damned, upon H, Credit, 
ſets up for a Wit. None but Men cal- 
jous to all Shame, like him, would not 
bluſh to go about, and, with little Lies, at- 
tempt to cruſh growing Merit, in the Bud. 
But how much more contemptible, then 
they, muſt we appear, if we ſuffer our ſudg- 
ment to be led aſtray by thera ? For, to fol- 
low their Opinion, is acknowledging the 
Superiority of their Genius and Underſtand- 
ing. 

But Miſs Noss1TtR's good Senſe, I am 


notwithſtanding all this, ſhe muſt not look 
upon herſelf as perfect, nay, or as abſolute- 
ly free from Faults; for ſhe hath many 
things that want to be corrected ; but they 
are ſuch as ſhe can eafily amend and 
which a little Time will naturally wear off. 
will not indulge the dull Rogues I have 
veen ſpeaking of, with pointing one of them 
gut; and they are too nice for their own 
clumſy Obſervation. But, when IJ ſhall 
have the Pleaſure of kiſſing Miſs Noss1- 
TER's Hand (an Honour I ſhall very ſoon 
Wihcit) I will then whiſper them in her 
dyn Ear, if Ican poſſibly remember them. 
And 


certain, will excuſe me for obſerving, that, 
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And here 1 have one Favour to fl 1 
common News- paper Writers, in whic| h! 
am ſure I ſhall be ſeconded by the Pol 
that, as Miſs NossiTER is a Gentlew 
very young and inexperienced in the Worte 
one whom Genius, and not Neceſſity, m. 
pelled to go upon the Stage, that they v. 
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bi | treat her with a little more Pelicacy (if 
0 1 can) than others have been mentioned int 
it Papers; leſt, as ſhe is not yet grown cali, 
| to Cenſure, though undeſerved, any tie, 
9 inſipid Abuſe, at this Time, might thro, 
5 a Damp upon her Spirits, and rob the 
I F of Part of its fineſt Entertainment. , 
I | particularly, I know it would be taken ver; 
| | | well if the acting Manager at the ohe 
i | Houſe would order the Writer of 
1 per never to mention her Name at a 
Wo this, I hope, he will the readier come int, 
my as he can gain no Point by not doing | 
—_ for, as every one now knows that he jay 


| a Salary for writing that Paper (a Pil | 
1 very firſt made by the ill-plac'd Platt. 327 0 
. | the Author) any Abuſe thrown out 2; 1 { 


il her, would certainly be diſregard. 
I. | what I am moſt afraid of is, that the 
14 thor, from the Effect of his former Pap. 
— | having learned a little Experience, ma” » 
— more cunningly to work, and ily aflec 
1 to commend her, which mig eh. [ 
wi | Means indeed of knocking her up, once, 


| 1 in the Eſteem of the Public; thereſy Js 
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would be cruel to permit it. So that I muſt 

again renew my Petition, that he will abſo- 

lately forbid the Autharof the CRarTsMAN, 

or the GRAY's-1NN JOURNAL, 79 mention the 

Name of Miſs Noss1TER af a; and I make 
this Requeſt over and over again to the 
Manager, as it is well known theſe Papers 

are as abſolutely under his Direction, as 
the Play Bills: And indeed it is a Charity 
to place this Circumſtance in a clear Light be- 
fore the Public, that they may be no longer 
abuſed, by 10 contemptible a Writer, who 
had not the Art to wear the Maſk, even for 
a Week, after he was retained: What a 
cruel Thing is it in him to endeavour to 
hurt poor People in their Bread, I mean 
the under Actors at Coο Garden Theatre, 
who do not aſpire to be thought eminent, 
but are content with bare Subſiſtence on the 
Sta rage ſuch People are neceſſary; but it 
1cy are rendered odious or c mntemptible 1 in 
the « Eyes. of the 'Town, they muſt be turned 
off and ſtarve, and their Places filled up 
with others no better than themſelves. To 
what Purpoſe then is it to write againſt ſuch 
00 People ? And what Rank muſt he 
555 as a Critic in Literature, who could de- 
ſcend to ſuch a Piece of uſeleſs Inhumanity; 
vr, wit Regard ſhould we pay to the Opi- 


to fatter all the Underlings at one foul e, 
and yet has had the Impudence to abuſe all 
that are excellent in the other? 


] 


ion of a Man who has been mean enough | 


861 
I ſhall detain the Reader no longer than 
to fay, that if I have been warmer in t 
Praiſe of Miſs Nosstr ER, in ſome Placcs, 
than, in ſtrict Juſtice, ſhe deſerves, I n 
never be aſhamed of owning a Partiality | for 
a e Lady; who, the firſt Night of her 
Appearance, has given ſuch - aſtoni(l:1; 
Proofs of her Abilities and Genius; * 
am confident, ſhe will one Day kebome ms 
an Ornament to the Stage, that I Ha! 
proud to own myſelf the firſt who public! ll 
diſplayed her Merit : And, at pre ſent I wi] * 
take upon me to affirm, what I belicyc = 
Man will be hardy enough to conte't, 11.8 
it is the greateſt, real, firſt Attempt » 1. 
by Man or Woman on the Stagct, 
theſe forty Years, 
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